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A Friend’s Share in Mercy. 

The question is sometimes asked, in what way 
can a Friend consistently help in alleviating the 
miseries of war, and in the care of wounded sol- 
diers, without seeming to be a party to war? 

Notwithstanding the proposed armistice, it is 
likely that much misery will for a considerable 
time drag on in the trail of the war. 

Whatever may be said of the propriety of be- 
coming an aid of the army medical staff, as a 
subordinate of the military department, it has 
seemed to us that there is one organization 
through which Friends may clearly relieve dis- 
tress impartially, whether in friend or foe; a 
ministration which does not take sides, but will 
help a wounded or sick Spaniard equally with 
one of our own soldiers, and is determined to 
know only that he is a suffering fellow-being. 
This is according to the spirit of the Saviour of 
men, who commended similar conduct in the 
good Samaritan. This association is the Red 
Cross Society, whose mercies are international. 
Not under military direction, and coming to 
save men’s lives and not to destroy them. “ But 
for it,’ says the Ledger, “the suffering and 
death among the troops would be far greater 
than they are. The Red Cross receives no aid 
from the Government, and has nothing to do 
with politics.” 

While others are making their sacritices for 
war, here seems to be an opportunity for Friends 
to testify that they have something more than 
words to spare for its opposite. We have not 
been made aware of any of the workings of the 
Red Cross Society which need prevent a Friend 
from extending relief through its labors. We 
insert an account of the rise and development 
of the Red Cross movement in another column. 

There is much that the government does not 
or not sufficiently, provide, articles of food out- 


side the regulation rations, canned fruits, vege- | long enough for a wearied posterity to conclude, 
tables, general groceries, disinfectants, quinine | “ Any change must be an improvement.” 


and other medicines, soaps, hospital comforts, 
summer clothing for women and children, etc. 
Money may be sent to William Hill, Treas- 
urer, 308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and con- 
tributions of stores to the associate Suciety of the 
Red Cross, 1501 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Christian Martyrs of the Caucasus. 

Another practical test of the degree to which 
we are in earnest in the cause of Peace, now 
reaches us from the sufferings of its martyrs in 
Russia. A thousand of the Dukhobortsi have 
already perished through persecution for their 
conscience, and the remaining number, possibly 
eight thousand in all, have obtained leave to 
emigrate. 

More detailed particulars are to be found in 
another column, related perhaps more accu- 
rately than we have yet conveyed them in this 
periodical. 

We are glad that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing through its Meeting for Sufferings has taken 
an interést, so consistent with our profession, on 
behalf of this sorely tried people. The Appeal 
to its Members, pubiisned week before last in 
THE FRIEND, we hope will receive a sympathiz- 
ing response in offerings which we can make 
“for those in bonds as bound with them.” 





Co-operative Shepherding. 

The apostle Paul named it as one of the con- 
ditions of a healthy church that “ a// the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for an- 
other.” 

The excuse given in some meetings for the 
one-man care, or pastorate, is that the members 
have not the time for what Paul recommended, 
and therefore must let it out to an individual. 

In political parties the same leaving of in- 
terests to one man creates room for the disease 
called “ Bossism,” which was lately defined to 
be, “managing the government on behalf of 
citizens too busy for that important duty.” 

Accordingly those who cling to the name of 
Friends and yet invite a pastor, practically con- 
fess their own neglect. If all the members did 
have the same care one for another, “ watching 
over one another for good,” that would be a 
beautiful and no shirking pastorship, and of the 
nature of “ primitive Christianity revived.” 

On the other hand, a conservative meeting of 
members neglecting this mutual care of love, 
living as it were each for himself, his business 
or family, is practically inviting the condition 
of a pastorate, provided the meeting continue 





















an opportunity for this feeling to grow. 
all members are as fellow-shepherds under the 
Chief Shepherd, each in his own gift, no ery for 
at least one man for a shepherd will arise. 
Even a few might obviate this danger, the ten 
or the five save the city, whether the whole 
flock should readily co-operate or not. 














The best improvement would be, not to leave 
When 


This means some sacrifice of worldliness, some 


less engrossing bondage to the exactions of 
modern business made necessary to keep up 
modern superfluities of living, if the Master’s 
business is to prosper. 
whether in the long run temporal business would 
prosper less when we could say “ Yes” to his 
question : “ Lovest thou me more than these ac- 
cumulations ?” and should heed his reply: “ Feed 
my sheep and my lambs.” 


We dou bt, however, 


These members overworked in business who 


would do their shepherding by proxy and so miss 
a shepherd’s reward, sorely need the co-opera- 
tion of their families by avoiding superfluities 
of living, and by entering into that simplicity of 
housekeeping and appearances which would re- 
lease thew all much more from the exaction of 
temporal business for the employments of a 
higher life. 


So we have thus far to notice, that the pas- 


torate system is not a symptom of a healthy con- 
dition in the church, but rather of abaormal 
conditions, namely : 


1. A dearth of united or mutual care, 
2. Worldliness in the membership, 
3. Bondage to social exactions and unchris- 


tian expense, 


4. A too easy, or too faithless assuming by 


members that they have no gift; and an uawil- 


lingness to endure in themselves and others the 


day of small things. 


5. Distrustfulness of Christ’s spiritual leader- 


ship, so as to indulge a feeling of the need of a 


human leader. 

6. A disposition not only to shepherd by 
proxy, but, as it were, to receive grace by the 
intervention of a man; or to accept religious 
ministrativuns only through “ordained” human 
channels—in a word Sacerdotalism. 

For there is a latent submission to the prin- 
ciple of single priesthood, wherever a man is 
employed by men to officiate in things belong- 
ing to the province of the One Mediator, “the 
Head over all things to his Caurch ;” as, the 
conducting of prayer, the ordering of processes 
of praise, the handing forth of the Divine coun- 
sel to an assembly’s condition, the mediatorship 
of the covenant of marriage, the solemuization 
of burials, the conducting of baptism and of 
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communion. The employment of a man as the 
regulation-channel for any of these, means a re- 
lapse to a belief in priestly functions—a belief 
more or less latent but essentially there. 

A physician in our city having joined the 
Roman Catholic church, gave as his reason the 
engrossing nature of his professional practice, so 
that he “had not time for religious matters.” 
“T want,” said he, “to belong to achurch that 
will do my religion for me.” Is not the pas- 
torate system in the line of bringing a “ too- 
busy ” Friends’s church towards a similar lean- 
ing on a proxy? Think how very like undis- 
criminating sheep, with independent percep- 
tions surrendered, the flock must be that is led 
by a human pastor, and what different sheep are 
those whose Good Shepherd says of them, “My 
sheep hear my voice, and they follow me.” 
What strength, what individuality, what origin- 
ality of Christian manhood, heroism, and mar- 
tyrdom was in those sons of the morning and 
giants of the noon-day of our religious Society 
who were determined to know nothing among 
men but Jesus Christ directly, and Him cruci- 
fied! And this degeneracy of setting up the 
man-conducted services, and agents to release 
the churches and lead them, had its expressive 
warning when, a few years ago, a prominent 
member of an English delegation to Friends in 
America characterized it as paving the way for 
a condition of “ Babyism.” 

This topic has been at this time suggested on 
reading the following article on “ Evangelists 
and Pastors,” written by one not in connection 
with the Society of Friends. 


are killing themselves with pastoral overwork, 
work that should be done, but which they are 
utterly powerless to accomplish; and church- 
members are dying of utter stagnation for lack 
of having just this work to do. 

In every true church of Christ there are men 
who are made overseers by the Holy Ghost, to 
care for the flock, to visit the sick, to watch 
over the needy, to warn the unruly, to guide 
the perplexed ; and those persons thus appointed 
and anointed by the Holy Ghost, are in many 
instances displaced and hindered in the per- 
formance of their proper functions by the system 
which delegates to one hired pastor the duties 
which should be performed gratuitously by a 
dozen active, earnest Christian men and women. 
Meanwhile multitudes sit in darkness and hear 
no message of salvation. Churches which can 
support a man to do their work for them think 
themselves fortunate, while others fall into ne- 
glect and die from lack of that personal labor, 
the capacity for which should be developed 
among themselves.— The Christian (Boston). 











“A Quaker Experiment in Government,” by 
Isaac Sharpless—A Notice. 
BY HENRY N. HOXIE. 


The first impression that occurs to a Friend 
on reading this book is the wonder that no one 
has ever attempted the subject before. 

It is over two hundred years since William 
Penn established a government in Pennsylvania, 
initiated and conducted upon Friends’ princi- 
ples distinctively, and here for the first time we 
believe, we have a record of the first seventy- 
five years of it, done by one of our own mem- 
bers sympathetically and adequately. It will 
not, except perhaps in detail, soon have to be 
done again. 

Such an attempt as that of Penn’s was then 
as now so significant in history, and this book is 
so important, that the Society of Friends es- 
pecially, and the reading public generally, are 
under more than usual obligation to President 
Sharpless for having presented to us an inter- 
pretation of a movement in human affairs so 
unique and of such special interest. It has been 
a labor of love, as we happen to know, but none 
the less a task positive and exacting, and one 
out of all keeping with any reward beyond 
thoughtful appreciation. 

We think Friends everywhere should buy 
the book and read it ennalaliy ;—it is a record 
of their own work ;—the first and largest exhi- 
bition of Quakerism in a religious common- 
wealth of their own yet made ;—a new vision in 
a democratic age of what we now call Christian 
democracy ;—an attempt then so premature that 
it failed partially only because men were un- 
worthy of it;—a very vision even yet, we may 
say, and for a long time to come, we may as- 
sume, because the race in deed or creed shall 
hardly realize it, or as an accomplished fact 
commemorate it. 

To Friends in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
the volume is of near and exceptional interest. 

Not a few in the former State yet recall the 
grace and power with which the late Henry 
Armitt Brown, in 1877, at the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of Burlington, depicted the influence of Friends 
in America in the colonization of the two Jer- 
seys. Preliminary and premature as that early 
attempt also was, it here finds recognition. But 
for Pennsylvania as the actual place of the ex- 
periment described, and for most of the meetings 
of the Society of Friends in it, then and since 
established, the history is ample ; the past lives 
again in it, and is luminous with light and color. 

Here too the old-time pictures of colonial life 
and customs are warm and vivid, and the abund- 
ant extracts in the foot-notes from the records 
of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, of Con- 
cord and Bucks, Chester, Middletown, Burling- 
ton and others, not only fortify the statement 
and opinions of the author, graphically illus- 
trating them as contemporary evidence, but they 
have also a quick and keen interest for the 
members of those meetings still, appealing to 
memories and associations of all others most 
near and dear,—peopling and animating them 
with the life of a by-gone age. 

Nor are these illustrations gathered from of- 
ficial documents alone. The letter of little Sallie 
Brindley, pp. 84-7, dated the twenty-eighth of 
Eleventh Month, 1685, the Manor, Bucks Co., 
Pa., is a Flemish vignette, vivid with the con- 
temporary life of its period, and as a bit of his- 
torical evidence, remarkably apt. With inno- 
cent humor she describes to her English kin- 
dred the situation of their new log house on the 





Forgiveness. 

A gentleman, who had a house surrounded by 
beautiful grounds, was looking from his draw- 
ing room one evening, when he saw a boy come 
across the lawn, evidently bent on mischief. 
He was trampling down the flowers, treading 
over the beds, and pulling down the branches 
from the trees. 

The gentleman went down the steps, across 
the lawn, and before the boy had seen his ap- 
proach, he had placed his hand firmly on his 
shoulder. 

The boy struggled vehemently to escape, but 
his attempts were useless; a strong hand had 
secured him. 

“ Now, my boy,” said the gentleman, “ answer 
me one question. Which is the best flower in 
the garden?” 

The boy still struggled, but finding there was 
no escape from the quiet eye and firm grasp of 
the man he had injured, he looked around, and 
after a few minutes’ pause, he answered : “ That 
rose is the best,” pointing to a beautiful moss 
rose just bursting into bloom. The gentleman, 
still keeping one hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
reached out his other hand, and, plucking the 
rose in all its beauty, gave it to the boy, and 
releasing him as he did it, “There take it my 
boy,” he said. 

The boy was amazed. Looking into the face 
of his strange benefactor, he asked, “Ain’t you 
going to have me punished, sir?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I am giving you the 
best flower in my garden. You will never come 
and trample down my flower beds again, will 
you?” 

“ Never, sir,” as long as I live!” was the em- 
phatic reply: “ but please, sir, ain’t there some 
little errand I could do for you ?” 

From that hour he was the willing servant of 
his friend. And many atime that boy would 
be seen, cap in hand, standing at that gentle- 
man’s gate, with the loving petition on his lips. 
“ Please, sir, is there any little job I could do 
for you?” You may be sure the request was not 
refused. 

Have we not, as sinners, trampled down God’s 
holy laws, and grieved Him many, many times? 
And how has He treated us? He sent from the 
Throne of Glory, Jesus, the only begotten Son 
of God, “the rose of Sharon,” and offers Him 
to-day to a sinful world.— The Presbyterian. 


Evangelists and Pastors. 


The primitive method of doing things was 
different from that of to-day. The “pastorate,” 
as it is called was unknown. Apostles and evan- 
gelists preached the word and gathered churches 
of believers. These were “set in order” by the 
ordaining of elders in every city, who while 
they might have lacked learning and eloquence, 
were made overseers by the Holy Spirit, and 
fed the flock of God, not for filthy lucre but of 
a ready mind. There was not contention be- 
tween age and youth for places and salaries. 
They that preached the gospel were to live of 
the gospel, while the good, substantial, hospita- 
ble, respectable men who were elders in the 
church were to labor with their hands, and so 
doing support the weak, and remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

The gospel was thus preached with an inde. 
pendence which is too rare in these days of high 
salaries, dependent preachers, and starvation 
stipends, the payment of which depends upon 
the will of some man rich in this world and 
poor in faith. 

Those whose lives were devoted to the minis- 
try of the Word of God had reason to expect 
that their temporal wants would be supplied ; 
but if no other means were open to them, they 
could go fishing as did Peter, or make tents as 
did Paul, and then freely preach the gospel of 
Christ. 

The present artificial system may seem to 
some an improvement upon the Divine plan, 
but others will question whether the gain com- 
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Delaware,—the abundance of wood and chest- 
nuts, thespinning-wheel and their Dutch oven,— 
their garden rows of camomile, sage, comfrey 
and rue,—the hunt for their cows in the wide 
ranges of the woods ;— Wm. Penn, she adds, has 
a special mark on his own flocks, and the In- 
dians are near; the river abounds with shad, 
the land with wild turkeys; sometime they hope 
to visit again their old home in England. The 
letter is beautiful. 

Folio volumes of letters sent from Philadel- 
phia and vicinity by representative Friends of 
the colony to Europe, and imported here of later 
years by wealthy Friends,—valid evidence de- 
scriptive of the very historical events recorded ;— 
events long under criticism and therefore the 
sport of partisan interpretation, are here sifted 
and give us their treasure of statement and 
opinion, and fact. The references to the litera- 
ture of the subject, now really immense, are of 
very wide range, and are found constantly at 
the foot of the page ; they show as hardly aught 
else can, the severe and accurate labor necessary 
in the preparation of the work. 

The book thus appeals to all members inter- 
ested in the history of the Society of Friends. 
We may add that its public recognition has 
been prompt and cordial, fairly adequate re- 
views of it having appeared in the London 
Friend, the British Friend, and the Friends’ 
Intelligencer, with thoughtful notices of it in 
several of our first-class periodicals in America. 

Prominent individuals, among them Bishop 
Potter of New York City, have welcomed it as 
a valuable study in the history of institutional 
government in this country. We have thus 
spoken of it because we have the impression, 
rightly or wrongly, that it is not sufficiently 
known and recognized among our own people. 

Naturally, President Sharpless in his treat- 
ment, groups his topics of narration and discus- 
sion philosophically. The Quaker common- 
wealth of Wm. Penn, from the very novelty of 
its conception in 1681,and since, has never been 
adequately treated by historians, or understood. 
What could be expected in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ofa State founded on the principles of peace, 
and whose members as a rule, rather than vio- 
late a superfine conscience, take or administer 
an oath, defend their homes, protect their own 
frontier, gave up the active political participa- 
tion and direction of their own affairs, the very 
government they had established ? From lack 
of proper knowledge and sympathy, misappre- 
hensions of the gravest kind and errors of fact, 
plain and intelligible enough to Friends, have 
almost of necessity occurred in its history to 
their constant prejudice, and praise and blame 
in liberal measure have been accorded them. 


These chapters are written in clear, direct Eng- 
lish, and cover the time from 1681, the date of 
Penn’s first arrival here, to 1776, the period of 
the Revolution, a stretch of nearly one hundred 
years. Not the least service rendered by the 
author, we think, is in determining the exact 
year, viz: 1756, when the responsibility of 
Friends for the provincial legislation of the 
colony ended, since heretofore that responsibility 
has ceased in popular history only with the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. The account of 
Penn in Friends’ Library has always had it 
right. 

Within the scope of these topics or chapters 
we have the history of a remarkable project ; — 
the story as Bishop Potter calls it of “a great 
civic and spiritual movement to which civiliza- 
tion in two hemispheres owes so much.” 

Of course, in this article, we can but briefly 
discuss these topics or their treatment in this 
book, our only object being to call attention to 
the latter. We may say, however, that the prin- 
ciples animating Penn’s experiment in America 
are still, in substance, those animating Friends 
every where to-day,—diluted here and there geo- 
graphically as they have been misapprehended, 
and neutralized in tint and tone or fibre, as in 
touch with the veneer of popular religion they 
have been misinterpreted and rendered gro- 
tesque, but in little communities not a few, and 
in large meetings, however sparse over the 
country, pristine and strong, because cherished 
and beloved. 

Germane to his subject in this connection, 
President Sharpless states these Quaker charac- 
teristics in his first chapter as positive and 
special conceptions of war; oaths, justice to 
native races, with definite opinions and ideals 
on democracy and religious liberty. The ques- 
tion was then as now, can a State founded and 
administered on such principles exist, and suc- 
ceed? Can it be aught but a Utopia, the ideal 
republic of Plato, or the dream of doctrinaires ? 

The second chapter briefly discusses the rise 
and situation of Friends in contemporary Eng- 
land. It is in these chapters, especially in the 
third, although similar references are made 
throughout the book, that the extracts from the 
records of meetings occur ; they show the politi- 
cal touch and contact of Friends in their solu- 
tion of the problems of practical, civic life. This 
same chapter also covers the organization of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, its geographical 
limits with the relations, at that time, of the 
Quaker Meetings to the State ;—the general 
character of the life led by its members, and how 
eventually the ecclesiastical Friend absorbed 
the Friend in politics, It has a special value, 
we think also, as showing how a Friendly train- 


It is to correct this historical inaccuracy ;—to | ing evolves an ideal type of citizenship. 


place this holy experiment of one of the noblest 


men in bold perspective from present-day stand- 
points,—and from a tangle of misconceptions and 
distortions of fact, to give the Quaker version 
of a great fact in history, that this work has 
been undertaken. Accordingly, two chapters in 
it are given to “ Friends in England and Amer- 
ica ;” two others to a statement of Quaker prin- 
ciples or views of government and to democracy 
and civil liberty as understood by Friends: 
one to the Quaker interpretation of religious 
liberty as connected with the subject,(the last four 


The author has given his longest chapter by 
some twenty pages to that on democracy and 
civil liberty. Here there is open ground and 
wide range afield. These are large and rever- 
berating words as we now understand them in 
America, and as they were understood by the 
leaders and enthusiasts of political thought of | 
the seventeenth century in their struggle with 
prelacy and despotic prerogative. President 
Sharpless’ observations are latent with the mod- 
ern studies of Lecky, Sir Henry Maine, Dr. 
Woolsey and James Bryce, publicists whose 


chapters finding of course, their concrete appli-! works but illustrate to-day the prophetic states- 


cation in Pennsylvania ;)—one each to the In- 
dians and to military matters, at once the cause 
of the partial failure and glory of the colony, and, 
in conclusion, one of the longest chapters on the 
Quaker control of the Provincial Assembly. 


manship of the founders of the early common- 
wealths of this country. 

| (To be continued.) 

| 


To save time is to lengthen life. 


Joseph Cartland. 
BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 


The most important contribution which any 
community makes to the world is the character 
and influence of its eminent men. And the 
same is true of religious denominations. Joseph 
Cartland, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New Eng- 
land, during nearly half a century, deceased at 
Newburyport, Mass., Sixth Month Ist, 1898, in 
his eighty-ninth year. 

He was born at Lee, N. H., in the Second 
Month 1810. It is believed that this town re- 
ceived its name from Lee, in Scotland, on the 
banks of the river Cart, whence John Cartland, 
the great-grandfather of the subject of thissketch, 
emigrated early in the last century, settling at 
Lee, N. H., and building the house, which is 
still in possession of the family. New Hamp- 
shire has been prolific in notable men, with ster- 
ling character, as firm and rugged as her own 
mountains, resting like them upon sure founda- 
tions. These she has nurtured to noble man- 
hood and excellent citizenship. 

Joseph Cartland, like so many other Ameri- 
can boys, received his early education in the com- 
mon schools of his native state, and advanced 
instruction in a private school at Lee, kept by 
Dr. Timothy Hilliard, a noted teacher. He 
became a student at Friends’ School, Providence, 
R. L., in 1830, at the age of twenty, where he 
continued two years. His brother, Moses A. 
Cartland, who won distinction as an instructor, 
became a member of the faculty, and remained 
in the institution until 1835. Joseph returned 
to Lee in 1833, his father being deceased, to 
take care of affairs at the homestead, and con- 
tinued this service until his brother Jonathan 
was old enough to take his place. He then 
gave his attention to teaching, assisting Moses 
at one time in the Clinton Grove Boarding 
School, at Weare, N. H., and later in a private 
school at Lee. The educational influence of 
these schools has been recognized throughout 
New England. This result was not due so much 
to new methods of instruction, to endowments 
or educational appliances, as to the tact and 
personal influence of the teachers themselves, 
who were possessed with rare gifts for training 
and guiding youth, and for character moulding. 

The friendship and affection which bound 
Whittier to his Cartland cousin often found ex- 
pression, but perhaps nowhere with more pathos 
than in his lines to the memory of Moses A. 
Cartland at his decease : 

“Tn love surpassing that of brothers, 
We walked, O friend, from childhood’s day ; 
And looking back o’er fifty summers, 
Our footprints track a common way.” 
Religion is always the enduring basis of genu- 
ine character, and therefore claims the first con- 
sideration in the study of a human career. The 
Cartland homestead was blessed with a Friends’ 
Meeting-house all its own, where the family and 
neighbors regularly met to worship God. The 
service was simple with nothing to detract from 
or interrupt personal communion with God him- 
self, through Jesus Christ his Son. The influence 
of these meetings could not fail to train the re- 
ligious thought to deep meditation, and intros- 
pection, to create an independence and individ- 
uality which required little outward means for 
religious growth, its reliance being solely upon 

{im who is the Bread of Life. 

Thither in 1825 came William Foster, the 
philanthropist, travelling in the ministry, and 
| his visit was memorable in influencing the life 
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of Joseph Cartland at about fifteen years of age. 
Thither also came David Sands and other emi- 
nent ministers, stimulating his religious aspira- 
tions and awakening his attention to the prin- 
ciples of the Society into which he had been 
born, securing his loyalty evermore to these 
simple interpretations of primitive Christianity. 

He was engaged in mercantile business with 
his relative, Isaac Wendell at La Grande, near 


Philadelphia, when about thirty-five years of 


age, where he continued a number of years, and 
his intellectual and spiritual life took a strong 
coloring from his environment here which it 
exhibited ever afterwards. 

In 1849 he was elected to the faculty of Haver- 
ford College, Pa., where he continued until 1853, 
discharging some of the duties of President, as 
that office did not then exist in the institution. 
He was very efficient, and created here as every- 
where a multitude of lifelong friendships. 

He was married in 1855 to Gertrude E. 
Whittier, who was then Principal of the Girls’ 
Department of the Friends’ School at Provi- 
dence. This most congenial union continued 
more than forty years, during which their names 
were inseparable in public thought and speech, 
while their lives seemed to blend into graceful 
harmony. 

Joseph and Gertrude W. Cartland became 
the Principals of Friends’ School in 1855, which 
at once advanced to a higher grade under their 
leadership. The quality of instruction was im- 
proved, and the course of study and graduation 
of classes established, which have continued 
ever since. The new impulse in the direction 
of higher education emanating from them was 
felt throughout the Society in America. Other 
men have since entered into their labors. This 
prosperous work was destined after a brief period 
of five years to be terminated by sickness. They 
continued to reside in Providence for about twen- 
ty years, and then after spending one winter 
with their cousin, John G. Whittier, at his home 
in Amesbury, they settled permanently near him 
in Newburyport. In thesummer of 1881, Whit- 
tier spent several weeks with them at Intervale, 
N. H., and continued to be their summer com- 
panion among the hills during the remaining 
eleven years of his life. 

This home at Newburyport will be forever 
memorable to those who were familiar with it. 
It had especial attraction for members of the 
Society of Friends, who were possessed of cul- 
ture, the world, over, because here was to be 
found not only the most interesting literary as- 
sociation, but instinct with essential Quakerism. 
The writer himself passed a night here in 1887 
in company with two eminent English Friends, 
one of whom remarked that he had found here 
more than almost anywhere else in America the 
comfort, repose and simplicity of a true English 
home. 

Joseph Cartland, in advanced life, had wit- 
nessed a great change in the Society of Friends 
in two generations. He had early seized the 
fundamental thought of Friends with love and 
admiration, and found little to admire in a 
movement which seemed, in his estimation, to 
be retrograding. 

Joseph Cartland retained to the end of life 
his remarkable, upright, manly carriage and 
intellectual vigor, with the same critical instinct 
and thoughtfulness, examining new literature 
which lay along the lines of his faith and dis- 
charging sacred trusts in its distribution for the 
upbuilding of Zion. During the anti-slavery 
conflict in this country he was faithful in his 


efforts to create a public opinion in favor of 





Emancipation, and the cause of Peace and In- 
ternational Arbitration always claimed his deep 
and active interest. He regards age as “ oppor- 
tunity, no less than youth itself, though in 
another dress,” and that, “as the evening twi- 
light fades away, the sky is filled with stars in- 
visible by day.” He was in communion with 
that Divine Spirit which sends the “ Gulf Stream 
of Youth into the Arctic region of our lives.” 
Surely, “the path of the Just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” His gentle, courtly manners, emanat- 
ing from his real life within, attracted universal 
attention. Whoever met him was impressed 
with his generous greeting and with that chiv- 
alric spirit, which, by its genial warmth and 
sweetness, drew to him the loving notice of all. 
“ Even children followed, with endeavoring wile 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile” 
Joseph Cartland had a strong interest in 
metaphysical studies, and dearly loved generali- 


zations ample and rich, covering all subordinate 


parts. He was an earnest student of the Holy 
Scriptures and a firm believer in Christian doc- 
trines of his own Society, but his reading in- 
cluded the writings of the best minds of his age. 

The significance of every human life is the 
character which it has maintained, that part 


which remains, and by its very completeness 
and perfection leaves the deepest sense of loss 


to the world when the man himself has passed 
away. In conclusion, therefore, it may be said 


that Joseph Cartland made through his long 
life a strong impression by a very worthy, up- 


right, noble Christian character, and society, 


because of this, is busy to-day with the thought 


that a great landmark has fallen, the public loss 
of which cannot now be estimated.—American 
Friend. 





Way Wear Tais Unirorm?— A young 
Christian woman a while ago started to go to 
Kansas. On the way the conductor of the train 
sat down opposite her and politely asked, “ Why 
do you dress so plain?” She enquired what his 
motive was in asking this question, so that she 
might answer him accordingly. He replied that 


his wife always talked about the necessity of 


women dressing plainly, whilst he did not see 
any reason for doing so. The young lady looked 
at him and said : “ Why do you wear this special 
uniform?” He replied, “ Because I serve the 
Rock Island Company, and comply with its 
orders in wearing it.” “So do I,” was her quick 
reply, “ I have joined the Church of Christ, and 
am in the service of my Master, whose orders I 
must obey also in my dress according to 1 Tim. 
ii: 9, where he says verbally that women shall 
adorn themselves in modest apparel.” 

Let Christian women put on this uniform and 
save time, money, labor, strength, and even life 
itself— Common People. 





INSPIRATION and ExPERIENCcE.—The Bible 
was written by inspired men, but it was also 
written largely out of the personal experiences 
of those men. This is a very instructive fact, 
and it will require a little thought to see the 
full force of it. The Bible is, in a very great 
degree, the record of the experiences of men 
under the influence of the spirit of God, and 
this is one central reason why it is so profitable 
for doctrine, and reproof and edification. That 
which unites them is the intensely interesting 
fact that God uses them, with all their individual 
peculiarities, and yet with their common spiritual 
needs, as his special messengers of warning and 
mercy to the human race.— The Commonwealth. 








: ; For “THE FRIEND,” 
Obedience to Manifest Duty. 

I was much interested in an editorial of Tag 
FRIEND in regard to the danger of being satis. 
fied to work only in organized effort for good 
and neglecting the immediate calls of the Mas 
ter. Not only is this the case in philanthropic 
work, but in depending upon being appointed 
on committees in our business meetings. Not 
long since a Friend said to me, “ There is no 
use of my going to Monthly Meeting, I am 
never made of any use by being named on any 
of the committees.” 

The most valuable teaching of our religious 
Society is the doctrine of “ Immanuel—God with 
us.” If we are faithful to this will of Immanuel 
I do not believe there will be a day but we will 
receive a call to some service of love, some help- 
ing of a human soul. For, as some one has said, 
“The best way to show our thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father for his kindness to us, is by 
being kind to his other children.” I believe 
there have been Friends in even these latter 
days who, through obedience to manifest duty, 
have been very helpful to their fellow-men. 

In the vicinity of the residence of the late 
Joseph Rhoads lives a plumber, a member of the 
Roman Catholic church. Death took his only 
son. Joseph Rhoads felt it right to go and offer 
words of sympathy, and direct the sorrowing 
parent to the true source of comfort. In the 
plumber’s own words we find the result: “I 
never shall forget the words of Joseph Rhoads. 
It made a changed man of me, I now try to live 
for something beyond self.” On another occa- 
sion, Joseph felt called to visit a saloon in West 
Philadelphia, and solemnly urged the proprietor 
to give up his soul-destroying business. The ad- 
monition fell on good ground and the saloon- 
keeper is now in an honest business and an 
humble Christian. 

Sixteen years ago a young Friend, twenty- 
four years of age and trying to lead a Christian 
life, fell under great discouragement through 
financial reverses. He finally made up his mind 
to seek relief from trouble by following the 
pleasures of this world, and actually bought a 
ticket for a public ball. On the morning pre- 
vious to the evening of the ball he attended a 
public sale and there met Jacob Roberts, an 
elder, who said to him, “ Why so sorrowful ?” 
and then the young man told him all his pros- 
pects seemed blighted. Jacob then said, “ Be 
not cast down. There are but few who make a 
success in this world, but there are many whom 
the Master has owned and who have been of 
much use in their day and generation, and yet 
could not make money.” The listener took 
these words and pondered them carefully in his 
heart, tore up the ball ticket and resolved to 
follow the Master through evil as well as good 
report. Since then he has had to pass through 
many dark waters, yet he has been able to say, 
“My Redeemer liveth!” And he has realized 
the truth of the words of Jacob Roberts that 
man can be useful and not have the gift of 
making money. 

A young business man was so discouraged 
over financial losses, that he was almost tempted 
to take his own life. He called at a trust com- 
pany where he kept his bank account and found 
he had overdrawn. He then felt more deter- 
mined to carry his intention into execution, but 
as he turned from the window he heard the 
cheery voice of our dear departed friend Rich- 
ard Cadbury say, “ Look to Him who says, ‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” The young man 
took courage and that evening he was enabled 
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to make a collection that tided him oven his 
difficulties. 

Another instance is that of a young woman 
Friend who felt drawn to write to a number of 
young men whom she saw frequenting a liquor 
saloon. Two of those young men in a religious 
meeting said they were awakened to a better 
life by those letters. Another woman Friend 
saw three young men trying to entice another 
to enter a rum den. She laid her hand on the 
shoulder of the tempted one and said, “ Let not 
the ungodly entice thee.” He said, “ I will not!” 
and turned away from his evil companions. He 
afierward stated that hour was the crisis of his 
life. 

All are not called to minister in the assembly 
of the people, but all are called to a service of 
love. As the disciple is faithful and obedient, 
the time and place of such service will be made 
manifest as stated in the editorial of Seventh 
Month 16th. “It grieves the Holy Spirit if, 
because an opportunity is not itself a call, we 
strip it of its call when they occur together. 
When instant action is required, the Divine im- 
pulse accompanies the emergency.” 

I fear the lack of faithfulness on the part of 
some has been a hindrance during the past few 
months to our testimony against war. Said an 
officer in one of our Penusylvania regiments to 
me: “I lived for four years in my evil life with 
a plain Friend who went regularly to meeting 
twice a week. He was never known to doa dis- 
honorable action or an unselfish one. I believe he 
observed most of scripture injunctions, and kept 
himself unspotted from the world ; but he neg- 
lected the other part, that of visiting the afflicted. 
In the morning he would read a portion of scrip- 
ture. The rest of the day his one thought and 
whole conversation seemed to be, ‘Money and 
how to make it. This may be an exceptional 
case, yet there is much need of more watchful- 
ness, that we may be consistent in our lives.” 


8. Z. P. 


Rise and Development of the Red Cross 
Movement. 


The labors in Cuba of the devoted men and 
women enlisted under the Red Cross flag have 
turned public attention in this country to an 
organization which, more than any other in the 
history of civilization, has alleviated the horrors 
of warfare. 

Thirty-nine years ago Henri Dunant, a Swiss 
of means and leisure, witnessed the defeat of the 
Austrian army by the French at Solferino, and 
wrote a pamphlet describing the awful scenes 
of the battlefield, where wounded and dying men 
lay for days without attention. He pleaded 
for the formation of societies for supplying 
medical aid in time of war—societies which 
should be so strictly neutral in their services 
that they could be guaranteed immunity and 
protection by all civilized nations. The little 
book, which was entitled “ Un Souvenir de 
Solferino,” was reprinted in several languages 
and widely circulated, and the subject was taken 
up by other writers, who heartily seconded Du- 
nant’s appeal. The Societe Genevoise d’ Utilité 
interested itself in the cause, and presently se- 
cured the co-operation of the Swiss Federal 
Council, which called an international con- 
ference. 

Delegates from sixteen countries assembled 
at Geneva in 1863, and during a four days’ 
session arranged for a convention the following 
year, to which all nations were invited to send 
representatives. This convention met in the 
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Swiss capital, twenty-five delegates, representing 
sixteen governments, being in attendance. Nine 
“articles of the convention for the amelioration 
of the condition of the wounded in armies in 
the field” were drawn up and at once signed by 
twelve governments. Other nations followed 
quickly, and still others fell into line later, until 
at the present time the signatory powers number 
forty. The latest to join was Japan, which be- 
came a party to the treaty about a dozen years 
ago, and during the recent war with China 
faithfully observed, except in a single instance, 
the merciful rule that protects a disabled soldier 
without reference to his allegiance. 

The Geneva conference stipulates that each 
treaty nation shall have one national committee 
or society, purely civil in character and functions, 
which shall be the medium of communication 
with its government, and shall alone possess 
the right to use, or to authorize the use of the 
Red Cross. Under the treaty soldiers disabled 
by wounds or disease, who may have fallen into 
the hands of an enemy, may be sent through 
the lines; and, if healed in an enemy’s hands 
and incapable of bearing arms, they may be 
sent to their homes on condition of not entering 
the service of their nation during the war. The 
treaty practically makes a wounded or sick 
soldier a neutral or non-combatant. 

For a flag and badge the Swiss flag was 
adopted, with the colors exchanged—the Swiss 
ensign bearing a white cross on a red field, and 
the society’s a red cross on a white field. This 
emblem, be the provisions of the treaty, is used 
to designate all hospitals, field or permanent, 
ambulances, persons, material and appliances 
employed in relief service, and whenever it is 
displayed, accompanied by the flag of the nation 
to which the hospital, etc., belongs, it is treated, 
respected and protected as neutral. 

Similiar articles to apply to naval warfare 
were formulated at Paris in 1868, but have not 
been generally adopted and ratified, — 
the Red Cross is universally respected on the 
sea as well as on land. 

The United States, being in the midst of the 
civil war, did not send a delegate to Geneva in 
1864, and hence were not among the original 
signers of the convention ; but were, by act of 
Congress, made a party during President Ar- 
thur’s administration. The sanitary and Chris- 
tian commissions performed, in the civil war, 
the work which is now in the hands of the Rea 
Cross Society. 

The leader in the movement in this country 
is Ciara Barton, who was chosen President of the 
American National Red Cross at its formation, 
and who has broadened the scope of the work 
by applying it to the relief of great national 
calamities other than war, such as famine, pes- 
tilence, fires or cyclones. The provision for 
this extension, incorporated into the charter of 
the association which Clara Barton formed, has 
received the hearty sanction of the international 
and other national committees, and is known 
as the “ American Amendment.” Money, food, 
clothing, buildings, agricultural implements, 
seeds and other means, aggregating in value 
upwards of $1,500,000, have been distributed 
in nearly a score of fields of relief by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross.— Boston Herald. 


Ir is well known that some seeds will not only 
multiply themselves many fold, but will also 
enrich the soil in which they grow. So the be- 
liever in doing good to others multiplies seed 
and enriches the soil of his own spiritual nature. 


— W. F. Allan. 
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Egypt; Its History and Civilization. 
BY DAVID M. CHAMBERS, JR. 
(Continued from page 28). 

This famous temple of Karnak is worthy of 
description, but no pen can portray its grandeur 
and gigantic build, of which the very ruins are 
immense. As one passes through the portico 
into the great court he sees before him on the 
west side of the court the temple of Karnak, 
which was originally dedicated to Baal. It 
measured two hundred and ninety feet long, 
and one hundred and sixty feet wide, has nine- 
teen large columns on each side, which still 
stand after so many ages, and ten on each end, 
making in all fifty-eight. The columns are 
twenty-three feet and two inches in circumfer- 
ence at the base, and twenty feet at the top. 
Their total neight, including base and capital, 
is seventy-five feet, and the entablature over 
this was about fourteen feet more. Some of the 
stones for the construction of the walls are 
ninety feet in length, from about thirteen to 
eighteen feet wide, and often in thickness they 
exceed thirteen feet. It has been thought by 
many students of Egyptology that the founda- 
tion stones marked the extent of part of an older 
temple, but that the present temple was erected 
on the ruins of the older one. The columns 
were erected, however, at a later period than 
the temple, being built by Seti I., second king 
of the nineteenth dynasty, about the year 1540 
B. C. 

The famous temple of Luxor also belongs to 
this same period, or perhaps a little later. Im- 
mense colossal statues are seated on each side of 
the gate, and to one’s fancy they seem to ap- 
pear to guard the entrance to what they called 
holy ground. Columns with beautiful figures 
adorned all round with beautifully carved hiero- 
glyphics and various ornaments from top to 
bottom furm the gateway to the temple. At 
the beginning of this colonnade travellers enter, 
and so pass on through to the door of the temple. 

Thothmes III. was succeeded by the last of 
that name, Thothmes IV. He was not as war- 
like as his predecessor, but he continued to hold 
together what the kings before him had con- 
quered by force of arms. After him came the 
great and warlike monarch, Amenophis III., 
who made the brilliant campaigns against for- 
eign foes, in which he came off victorious. So 
beloved was he by his subjects that they erected 
two large Colossi at Thebes representing him 
seated on his throne. The statues are about 
sixty-five feet high, and have been wonderfully 
preserved, though part of the feet are broken 
off. One of these statues is the subject of many 
wonderful stories told about it by the Greeks, 
which show the superstitions of the age. One 
was that they had often heard the statue talk. 
Some of the less credulous of them declared that 
they had heard a musical sound, but concluded 
that some zolian harper was hidden inside, play- 
ing on his lyre or harp, giving the statue the 
appearance of speaking. Some modern trav- 
ellers, who have visited Egypt, declare that 
they have heard a peculiar musical sound, a 
joyful one at sunrise, and a mournful one at 
sunset. These same travellers on investigating 
the matter, concluded that the reason of this 
was that at sunrise the rays of the sun striking 
with full force upon the cold statue, heat it sud- 
denly, making a tremendous ring, which can be 
heard at a great distance. By the middle of 
the day, the heat of the sun makes the statue 
pretty hot. When the sun is setting the heated 
statue begins to cool off so suddenly as to create 
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another tremendous ring, as loud as at sunrise, 
but of a mournful tone. The statue had been 
called by Greeks “vocal Memnon,” and the 
name has been applied to it to this very day. 

With Amenophis [V. (circa 1550 B. c.), came 
a great change over the political and religious 
affairs of Egypt. The foreigners had gotten the 
upper hand, and the king, who seems to be 
greatly in favor of their religion, changed his 
name to Khu-n-aten (“the glory of the solar 
disk”), and his religion to that of the Baby- 
lonians. This caused war between the king, 
together with his followers, against the adher- 
ents of the old Egyptian religion. The king 
was defeated, and retreating to the north, he 
turned his attention towards building for him- 
self a city, of which he was always proud. The 
ruins now remain, and are known to the modern 
traveller as Tel-el-Amarna. One of the great at- 
tractions of this place was that the temple of 
the solar disk was placed in the very centre of 
the city. In 1887 there were found in the ruins 
of the city some clay tablets with cuneiform in- 
scriptions showing that he was an enthusiast in 
Babylonian literature, more so than in Egyp- 
tian. In the ruins of the temple of Harshefi, 
another of his cities, was found a death-mask 
of Khu-n-aten. Its features were fine, had a 
very prominent nose, and the back of his head 
was symbolic of great ambition. A curious and 
humorous smile was represented on the mask, 
which seems indicative of his natural disposition. 
Fragments of dictionaries have been found by 
Professor Flinders Petrie in the “ Foreign Of- 
fice” of this king. They were used by the 
scribes, and were probably written mostly in the 
cuneiform characters of the Babylonians, at 
least all that have been discovered as yet were 
written in that language. Some of the tablets 
discovered contained many interesting Baby- 
lonian stories, but most of them are now in 
fragments. They had served as lessons to the 
Egyptian student, and the discovery was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. 

We now come to the cruel and haughty 
Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty which em- 
braced the reigns of Rameses I., Seti, Rameses 
II., and Merneptha. These were the Pharaohs 
who ruled over the Israelites, “God’s chosen 
people,” and who cruelly held them in bondage, 
forcing them to build their treasure-houses, 
Pithom and Raamses, first with straw given 
them, and afterwards with straw which they 
were compelled to gather for themselves. 

The first king of this dynasty was Rameses 
I. He was the champion of the Egyptians, and 
by his rule all Canaanites and other nations of 
Asia were driven out. This war against Asia 
of course included the Israelites, as they were 
included among the other Asiatic nations. We 
know now why it was that the Pharaohs of this 
dynasty oppressed the Hebrews. They being op- 
posed alike to all foreigners and things Asiatic 
on account of their invasions (including Israel- 
ites under that name, though they had nothing 
to do with the foreign raids), spared none, but 
treated the innocent indiscriminately with the 
guilty. The Pharaoh who knew Joseph, as | 
related before, was one of the Hyksos or a 
“Shepherd King,” an Asiatic, who, being classed 
under the same term as the Hebrews, “ foreign- 
ers,” of course showed favor to the young He- 
brew as being a foreigner like himself. Rameses 
I, one of the Pharaohs “ who knew not Joseph,” 
not only forced the Israelites to build for the 
kings of Egypt their treasure cities, Pithom and 
Raamses, as related in Exodus i: 11, but ac- 
cording to other writings he commanded them 


also to build obelisks recording the conquests of 


the kings during their reigns. 
(To be continued.) 


The Emigration of the Doukhobortsi. 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS OF THE CAUCASUS. 


There is a movement taking place in the world 
to-day of far more importance than the war be- 
tween America and Spain, or the encroachment 
of European nations upon China, or any other 
political event which, for the time being, occu- 
pies the mind of civilized nations,—this is the 
movement towards the realization of the true 
Christian life, which, though without clamour 
and show, is the more surely and persistently 
developing in various corners of the earth, and 
in which a foremost place belongs to the Douk- 
hobortsi or Spirit- Wrestlers of the Caucasus. 

It will already be known to some of those who 
read this, that these people have existed in 
Russia for the last hundred years, and have 
throughout that period been more or less perse- 
cuted for their refusal to bear arms or to have 
anything to do with the killing or injury of their 
fellow men. This has been their one offence in 
the eyes of the authorities, for in character and 
habits they have been recognized as remark- 
ably industrious, honest, intelligent, truthful and 
kindly. 

There are many in this Western world, where 
the struggle for life and prosperity is so keen, 
who to-day dream of and long for the ideal So- 
ciety, where men shall not contend with one 
another, but love one another; where service 
shall be rendered for service in true brotherhood 
and not for personal gain ; where there shall be 
none who lack and none who grow rich at the 
expense of their fellows ; where good order shall 
be preserved by the power of love and intelli- 
gence, and not by prison and police. This ideal 
has actually been realized in our own time in 
some of the villages of the Caucasus. And 
during the terrible outburst of persecution which 
such a manner of life has evoked, it has been 
their reliance upon the Divine source whence 
such life and conduct emanates, which has ena- 
bled the Doukhobortsi to help one another in 
the utmost extremity of need and to stand firm 
in the hour of trial. The story of the faith and 
practice, as well as the persecution of this peo- 
ple, is told in a little book entitled, “ Christian 
Martyrdom in Russia.”* 

For the last few years the friends of the Douk- 
hobortsi have been laboring to spread informa- 
tion in Russia about them (if so be this might 
lead to an abatement of their sufferings) and to 
collect funds for the relief of those who were 
cut off from their usual means of support, also 
to obtain leave from the Government for their 
emigration. 

At length this leave has been given. The 
authorities are now even eager to get rid of them, 
and by increasing the pressure of the persecution, 
are doing all they can to drive them out of the 
country. These people who were formerly well- 
to-do, are now almost completely ruined. A 
part of them have beeen taken from their homes 
and placed in such conditions that more than 
one thousand of them have already died out. 
Those who hold firm to their convictions must 
die from exhaustion and starvation (as far as 
we can see), if they remain in Russia another 
winter. 





*“ Christian Martyrdom in Russia,” edited by V. 
Tchertkoff, with concluding chapter by Leo Tolstoy 
and Preface by J. C. Kenworthy, price one shilling, 
net. May be obtained through the Editors of the 
Social Gospel, Commonwealth, Georgia, U.S. A. 





The Doukhobortsi themselves feel and say 
that they have reached the limit of their strength, 
and ask their friends in other countries to help 
them in this extremity. The latest news we 
have from them is that those who were banished 
from their homes to other villages, and who are 
in the greatest need (amounting to about thirty- 
five hundred) have decided to leave Russia at 
once, cost what it may. They say that no lot 
could be worse that what they are now endur- 
ing, and that if they cannot emigrate all to- 
gether in an organized manner, they must still 
go in whatever way may be possible for them. 
The remaining eight thousand or more aiso in- 
creasingly feel the pressure of persecution and 
would most likely eventually follow. 

In the meantime their friends in England 
have been issuing appeals and collecting funds, 
—as yet amounting only to about £2,000. This, 
together with the sum of £4,700 which was put 
aside a few years ago by the Doukhobortsi them- 
selves for the same purpose, is only sufficient to 


commence the emigration. It will be seen that 


far larger sums are required, if the undertaking 
is to be continued and carried out. 

A representative Committee has been formed 
by the Society of Friends in England for deal- 
ing with this matter, who have been gathering 
information about suitable localities for the emi- 
gration in different places.) The Doukhobortsi 
themselves desire to go to America, and all cir- 
cumstances tend to show that this is the country 
most suitable for the purpose. The funds how- 
ever are not in hand at present for the cost of 
passage, etc., and there has not been time to select 
the locality or to make necessary preparations. 
As there is no time to be lost in helping them 
to move out of Russia, it has been decided to com- 
mence their transportion to the nearest available 
locality, where they may settle for a time and 
which might serve as a intermediary station in 
their hoped for further journey to America. 
The most suitable place for this purpose appears 
to be the island of Cyprus,—as being near the 
Caucasus and under British rule. An English 
friend of the Doukhobortsi is now on the island 
engaged in selecting land ; and two of their own 
people, who came to England a few weeks ago 
as deputies from their brethren, have also started 
for Cyprus, accompanied by a Russian friend 
who understands English. 

The present appeal is specially addressed to 
American sympathizers in this cause. Very 
much depends upon wise and generous action 
at this juncture, and we are encouraged in the 
hope of finding true helpers in America,—the 
land of those who have in their time suffered 
and done so much for liberty and religious 
tolerance. 

The ways in which help may be rendered are 
various: 

(1) Recommendations as to suitable localities 
for the emigration. The Doukhobortsi are ac- 
customed to extensive agriculture, chiefly corn 
growing, and a dry climate with cold winters. 
Practising communism and understanding all 
needful handicrafts, their community when es- 
tablished, would be entirely self-supporting. 

(2) The loan or hire and equipping of vessels 
for transportation. 

(3) General help through subscriptions and 
such true sympathy as may lead a number of 
faithful men and women to give themselves to 
the work. These, by making sacrifices in their 
own lives for it, would become sharers together 
in a movement which directly tends to the com- 
ing and establishment of the kingdom of God 
amongst men. 
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(4) The spreading of information by distribu- 
tion of leaflets, letters in newspapers, sale of 
books, etc., ete. 
It is greatly to be desired that before winter 
suitable land in America will have been decided 
upon, and some of the emigrants already settled, 
that they may prepare the ground for next year’s 
crops. 
In sending out this appeal we have the sincere 
hope that those who are sharers in the one com- 
mon cause will actively respond, according as 
ability is given them. 
VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFF. 
PavuL Brrivkorr. 
Exiza Pickarp. 

PuRLEIGH, Essex, ENGLAND, Seventh Mo. 15th, 1898. 


William U. Ditzler. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

The innocent, earnest, and devout character 
of the lad, early endeared him to such elders 
and concerned Friends as Jane Johnson, H. 
Regina Shober, Marmaduke C. and Sarah W. 
Cope, Thomas Wistar, and Mary Ann Lloyd, 
who were warmly interested to watch over him 
for good. One day he was sitting in the parlor 
of the latter, when Stephen Grellet came in, to 
whom the young man was introduced. On be- 
ing soon left alone with him, Stephen Grellet’s 
mouth was opened in a flow of prophetic min- 
istry, encouraging William to look neither to 
the right nor to the left in following the high 
calling which was before him in the ministry of 
the everlasting gospel. 

While a young man and in middle life, Wil- 
liam U. Ditzler’s time, outside of business hours, 
was largely occupied in visiting the poor and 
distressed in the slums of the city, and in teach- 
ing them, as he had opportunity and message, 
the word and way of life. He became a familiar 
figure in these haunts of misery during the night 
season, and way was always made for him even 
by the most degraded; who offered him no 
violence, but viewed him with respect as a man 
of God. He was especially faithful as a visitor 
to the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
further instances could be recounted of the in- 
fluence of his labor there. 

But to return to the earlier period, we note 
that after his admission into our religious So- 
ciety, he yielded to occasional requirements for 
vocal offering in meetings for worship. His 
use of the English language improved as he 
grew in faithfulness and in grace, and his utter- 
ances became more and more marked by life, 
weight and solemnity. His gift in the ministry 
was acknowledged, and was at length recorded 
by his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in the 
year 1867, when he was forty-six years of age. 
lis vocal appearances in his own meeting never 
became frequent; but, when offered, they were 
singularly impressive, awakening and reaching 
to the witness for Truth in men’s hearts, as a 
gospel trumpet giving no uncertain sound. Dur- 
ing these earnest engagements, and in the solemn 
silence which followed, meetings would seem 
covered as with the Wing of ancient goodness; 
and many there were, who, in departing to their 
homes, would say; “Truly, God hath not for- 
gotten his people!” Especially under his devout 
exercise in vocal prayer, was there a manifest 
overshadowing of the Divine anointing. The 





while the savor of strong supplication in the 
Spirit ascended, bowing the congregation under 
a sense of the majesty of the King of Heaven. 

The life and power of his ministry and its 
enlargement was more especially witnessed dur- 
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ing the visits to neighborhoods away from the 
city. His first travelling in the service of the 
gospel was performed in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, mostly during the year 1868. Its progress 
was a severe trial of his faith and of his dedication. 
Besides being inexperienced in this mode of 
service he had the disadvantage of being com- 
paratively unknown, and subjected to misunder- 
standings arising from a condition of anxiety 
then subsisting in our religiousSociety. Through 
all apparent obstacles a way was made, to his 
own admiration and the satisfaction of the 
visited. On one occasion when refused admission 
to a house, a holy boldness empowered him to 
claim entrance and lodging. Before he left it, 
the hearts of the heads of the family were tend- 
ered and contrited under the power of gospel 
love and faithfulness. At one place, having 
mounted a horse-block in front of a building, 
while his companion, a minister, was engaged 
within it, he preached with power to the as- 
sembled out door company; and a remarkable 
religious awakening in that neighborhood is 
said to have followed this meeting. Various 
visits, for which he obtained minutes from his 
Monthly Meeting, included labor with mill- 
hands and operatives, prisoners and inmates of 
charitable institutions, westward as far as Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and eastward to the sea-coast of 
New Jersey. 

(To be concluded.) 


Religious Notes. 

The sect of the Nazarenis in Hungary is increas- 
ing so rapidly that its growth threatens the Austro- 
a enna with an additional burning 
question. These people, whose tenets with regard 
to military service and swearing allegiance closely 
resemble those of the English Friends and the 
Russian Mennonites, refuse to perform the mili- 
tary duties imposed on them.—Literary Digest. 





The hireling clergy of to-day is largely compelled 
to compromise, fearing to “cry aloud and spare 
not,” lest they lose position or salary or fame. 
They are bound to ignore great existing evils, wink 
at abuses and errors, and pretend to close their eyes 
to corruptions which are in outright variance with 
and antagonistic to principles that are pure and 
heavenly.— Evangelical Visitor. 





The Daily Chronicle, of London, says :—“ It was 
stated in our columns about a month ago, on the 
authority of an American dispatch, that ‘the ex- 
plosion of the Maine had made the war popular 
even among the Quakers of Philadelphia.’ This 
has prompted Mr. John Bellows and Mr. Thomas 
W. Marsh, of that estimable body, to write and as- 
sure us that such is not the case. Our correspond- 
ents—who have no doubt caused inquiries to be 
made—{and who presented to the Editor the ad- 
dress sent by Philadelphia Friends to the Presi- 
dent and Congress|— think that the statement 
‘casts a very serious slur on the character of the 
Friends of Philadelphia, by attributing to them 
that they profess one thing and act the oposite.’ 
They think it possible that the statement ‘may 
have been based upon a report that some members 
of the society have joined the United States army.’ 
But even if this is true of a very few of the body, 
it will ‘inevitably bring upon them the discipline 
of the society, and lead, if persisted in, to their 
disownment as Friends.” 





Says the Episcopal Recorder :—“ Time was when 
the professed people of God thought it incumbent 
upon them to dress plainly. The writer remem- 


| bers that when he was young the wearing of a 
holy solemnity spread as from heart to aye 


feather in the bonnet or a flounce on the dress were 
regarded as dangerous concessions by Protestant 
Episcopalians to the spirit of the world, while 
many Methodist ladies wore bonnets of almost 
Quaker pattern as a matter of Christian consistency. 
In that far back time it was thought wrong by 
many evangelical Christians to build expensive 
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and highly ornamented places of es as a 
waste of money, which was so much needed for 
missionary operations. 

It is unnecessary to say that, excepting in the 
Society of Friends, and a few sects in country 
neighborhoods, such restrictive principles are now 
unknown. Without entering into a discussion of 
the possible connection between the lessened fervor 
and power of evangelical religion, and such rigid 
rules of living, it is evident that both richly dressed 
worshippers and costly church structures are looked 
upon as obstacles which hinder the attendance of 
of workingmen upon the services of the Church.” 

ceicneinieaillliplib tassios 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.— The President decided on the 
9th inst. that Spain’s answer to his recent communica- 
tion was an acceptance of the demands of the United 
States, and on the 12th instant a protocol embodyin 
the terms of peace which have been mutually equal 
upon between the two countries was signed by Secretary 
Day. The following is an official statement of the con- 
tents of the protocol : 

First. That Spain will relinquish all claim of sov- 
ereignty over and title to Cuba. 

Second. That Porto Rico and other Spanish islands 
in the West Indies and an island in the Ladrones, to 
be selected by the United States, shall be ceded to the 
latter. 

Third. That the United States will occupy and hold 
the city, bay and harbor of Manila, pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine the 
control, disposition and government of the Philippines. 

Fourth. That Cuba, Porto Rico and other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies shall be immediately evac- 
uated, and that commissioners, to be appointed within 
ten days, shall, within thirty days cf the signing of the 
protocol, meet at Havana and San Juan respectively to 
arrange and execute the details of the evacuation. 

Fifth. That the United States and Spain will each 
appoint not more than five commissioners to negotiate 
and conclude a treaty of peace. The commissioners 
are to meet at Paris not later than the first of October. 

Sixth. On the signing of the protocol hostilities will 
be suspended, and notice to that effect will be given as 
soon as possible by each Government to the command- 
ers of its military and naval forces. 

In accordance with the provisions of the protocol, 
the President issued on the 12th inst., a proclamation 
declaring a suspension of hostilities on the part of the 
United States, and sent orders to that effect to different 
military commanders. 

After the signing of the peace protocol, President 
McKinley requested the heal of Ambassador Cambon, 
and through him returned thanks to the sister republic 
of France for the exercise of her good offices in bring- 
ing about peace. 

The war with Spain lasted three months and twenty- 
two days. 

The information that the peace protocol had been 
agreed upon caused intense satisfaction throughout the 
fleet off Guantanamo. Italy has been the first European 
power to express congratulations on the termination of 
the war. 

Manila was called upon to surrender on the 13th 
inst. by Admiral Dewey, which was not complied with. 
The fleet soon afterwards began a bombardment, and 
made assaults upon the town, when it surrendered un- 
conditionally. 

A Madrid despatch of the 12th inst. says: The papers 
discuss the situation quietly, and great relief is felt in 
tla and court circles that President McKinley 
as not demanded a convocation of the Cortes to ap- 
prove the peace preliminaries. The Cortes will not be 
summoned now until autumn, by which time it is ex- 
pected that the agitation of the extremists will have 
cooled down and the country have become more in- 
clined to accept accomplished facts. 

Sagasta has again assured the queen regent that he 
does not fear Carlist trouble, and the Carlists them- 
selves appear to recognize that the country is not in the 
temper that would support a Carlist rising. 

The merchant vessels of the world can now enter 
and leave all Cuban and Porto Rican ports. The State 
Department holds that no further proclamation is 
needed raising the blockade of these islands. The or- 


ders issued to the military and naval commanders, and 
the President’s proclamation of peace, are said to be 
sufficient in themselves to end the blockade and open 
all ports to the shipping of the world. 

Palma, head of the Cuban Junta, has accepted, in 
the name of the Cuban Provisional Government, the 
armistice proclaimed by the United States, and has 
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asked President Masao to order the Cuban army to sus- 
pend hostilities. 

The Spanish troops are now being returned to Spain 
from Cuba at the rate of several thousand a week. 

A despatch of the 15th from Washington, says: By 
the 17th or 18th inst. it is expected by War Depart- 
ment officials, all of General Shafter’s command will 
have left Santiago for the United States. 

A despatch to the Philadelphia Ledger of the 12th 
from Washington says: The phenomenal growth of 
our manufacturing industries, both in supplying our 
own markets and those of other parts of the world, is 
illustrated by some figures just compiled by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics regarding the imports and 
exports of manufactures of iron and steel. American 
manufactures have, since 1880, taken possession of five- 
sixths of that portion of the home market which was 
held by foreign manufacturers of iron and steel and 
have at the same time increased their sales in foreign 
markets 400 per cent. 

It is said the largest freight train ever hauled over 
any railroad in the world passed east from Altoona 
to Columbia on the 9th over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lines. The train was made up of 130 cars of Am- 
boy coal, hauled by engine 872, the first of the big class 
H5 lovomotives, and was nearly three-quarters of a 
mile in length. It carried 3692 tons of coal. 

By exercising the good offices of the United States 
tactfully, Secretary Day probably has succeeded in 
averting a severe crisis in the relations between Italy 
and Columbia growing out of the Cerruti affair in which 
the United States had lately acted as arbitrator. It is 
believed that the Columbian Congress has authorized 
the settlement of this claim. 

President Dole is to continue to exercise the funct- 
ions of Chief Executive of Hawaii until Congress re- 
ceives the report of the commission appointed to devise 
a form of government for the island and enacts a sta- 
tute for its government. 

The preliminary report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue shows that the receipts from all sources 
during the fiscal year ended Sixth Month 30th, 1898, 
amounted to $170,869,519, an increase as compared with 
the previous fiscal year of $24,249,925. 

A despatch from Washington of the 10th instant 
says: The West Indian Weather Service was prac- 
tically inaugurated to-day when the Washington Of- 
fice received reports from six of the ten observation 
stations recently established there. Professor Willis 
L. Moore stated to-night that the system is now in com- 
plete working order, and the department will be en- 
abled to forecast the terrible West Indian hurricanes 
that for years have swept the Atlantic coast without 
warning. The whole group of islands has been plotted 
and meteorogical conditions are charted daily at the 
recently established stations. The reports to-day reached 
the Washington « ffice within one hour anda half after 
the observations were made. The officials believe that 
for the first time in history warning can be given of 
the approach of these disastrous storms that are born 
in the vicinity of the Windward Islands. 

Says a Chicago special of the 8th. The Post to-day 
says: “ According to reports received by railway com- 

yanies and business men, the Jargest wheat crop in the 
egues of the United States will be harvested within a 
fortnight. The winter wheat yield, which aggregates 
from 375,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels, will be in- 
creased to the extent of nearly 350,000,000 bushels from 
the spring wheat region.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 443, Of the 
foregoing, 164 were under five years of age; 227 were 
males and 216 females ; 57 died of cholera infantum ; 48 
of consumption ; 29 of old age ; 24 of marasmus ; 22 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 19 of diseases 
of the heart; 17 from casualties ; 15 of apoplexy ; 14 
of cancer; 13 of typhoid fever; 12 of inanition ; 12 of 
inflammation of the brain; 8 of convulsions; 5 of 
Bright’s disease ; 4 of dysentery, and 2 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., lll} a 
1124 ; coupon, 1114 a 1124; new 4’s, reg., 127} a 128}; 
coupon, 127} a 128} ; 5’s, reg., 112 a 113 ; coupon, 112 
a 113; new 3’s, 105 a 105} ; currency 6’s, 102 a 103. 

CoTTon was steady on a basis of 6}c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FreED.—Spot bran, $14.00 a $14.50 per ton for winter 
in bulk and $13.50 a $14.00 for spring in sacks. 

FLour. — Winter super., new, $2.15 a $2.40; do., 
extras, new, $2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, 
new, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, new, $3.60 a $3.75; 
Western winter, clear, new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, 
new, $3.60 a $3.75; do., patent, new, $3.85 a $4.10; 
spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.75; do., straight, $4.20 a $4.40; 
do., patent, $4.40 a $4.65; do., favorite brands, $4.70 a 
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ery and Louis Taber; Reece L. Thomas, Pa.; Andrew 
Roberts, Ore.; Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa. $6, for 
George R. Chambers, Elizabeth W. Moore and Sarah 
M. Walter; Samuel A. Bacon, N. J.; John Woolman, 
Pa.; Richard S. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $12, for Jesse H, 
Garrett, Phebe J. Walter, E. W. Simms, N. J., Wil- 
liam F. Warner, Pa., Electa J. Warner, Mo., and 


new, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, new, $3.65 a $3.90 ; 
do., patent, new and old, $4.00 a $4.75. Ryg Fiour. 
— $2.85 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 73} a 733c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 37 a 37}ce. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 33 a 334c. 
ForEIGnN.—A dispatch from ponte of the 15th 





| doseph Lydia S. Thomas, Pa.; Anna Pancoast, Pa.; 








$4.90 ; city mills, extra, new, $2.75 a $3.00 ; do., clear, 


says: “ A great heat wave has prevailed throughout 
England and France during the last three days, the 
thermometer in London registering 85 degrees hen 
heit in the shade and 127 degrees in the sun. In ad- 
dition to the intense heat a dense fog in the English 
Channel has caused much inconvenience. Many cases 
of heat prostration have occurred. 

In contrast is the weather in mountain districts of 
Austria, where extreme cold prevails, the thermometer 
falling within a few hours from 100 to 50 degrees. 
Heavy falls of snow have occurred at Innsbruck Gratz 
and elsewhere.” 

The Chinese Foreign Office has given formal assent 
to the conditions demanded by Russia regarding the 
contract for the Niu-Chwang railroad extension loan, 
these conditions being in direct conflict with the con- 
tract, and designed as a blow at British concessions, 
have awakened much feeling against Russia in certain 
circles in England. 

Meanwhile the semi-official Journal de St. Petersburg 
deprecates the tone of the British press, and says: 
“ Russia does not contemplate fresh acquisitions in the 
far East. Her only object is to preserve the advant- 
ages recently gained. The Russian Government does 
not desire to injure the economic interests of Great 
Britain any more than those of any other Power.” 

A dispatch of the 11th from Perth, West Australia, 
reports that advices from Kalgoorlie say thousands of 
people are rushing to the vicinity of Lake Gwynne, 
close to Kanowna, where a nugget of gold weighing 95 
pounds was recently discovered. The excitement in 
the mining districts is reported to be intense. 

Hundreds of lives have been destroyed by violent 
storms and floods in Formosa. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 72. 

John K. Hulme, Phila.; Margaret Kite, O.; Mary 
P. Worth, Col., to No. 14, vol. 73; Caspar W. Thomp- 
son, N. J.; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; Townsend T. Sharp- 
less, Pa., per Joseph Trimble; Lindley H. Bedell, 














Joseph Henderson, Agent, Iowa, $22, for himself, 
Archibald Henderson, Daniel J. Peckham, Hubert 
Rockwell, Lorenzo Rockwell, Franklin Rockwell, 
Lewis L. Rockwell, Christian Thompson, Severt Tow, 
| Ole P. Tjossem and Hugh L. Knowles, N. Y.; James 
M. Price, Phila.; for Charles Ballinger and Mark 
B. Wills, N. J.; Charles Bell, N. J., for Alice Bell ; 
| George Russell, N. J.; Anna M. Warrington and 
| for T. Francis Warrington, Penna.; S. T. Haight, 
Agent, Canada, $14, for Joseph H. Clayton, Anna B. 
Cornwell, Anna H. Moore, Henry 8S. Moore, John 
Pollard, George Pollard and Joshua Waring; Anna 
P. Chambers, Pa.; Thomas D, Hoopes, Pa ; Beulah 
Palmer and for T. Chalkley Palmer, Pa. ; “Edith Col- 
lins, N. J.; John H. Ballinger and for Charles D. Bal- 
linger, N. J.; S. G. Hollingsworth, Kans.; R. P. Gib- 
bons, Del.; Charles Darnell, N. J.; J. R. Haines, 
Gtn.; M. H. Griscom for Walter Griscom, Phila., and 
Ann Harmer, N. J.; Jesse W. Taylor, Phila.; Aaron 
Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $12, for Martha C. Wood, Chas. 
Wood, Charles B. Owen, Edward Pyle, Elizabeth 
Mekeel and Sarah E. Haight; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, 
N. J., $4, for Isaac L. Roberts and I. Powell Leeds; 
Annie J. Jones, Del., and for Miriam Spencer ; John 
R. Tatum, Del., and for Mary T. Evans; for George 
Haines, N. J., and S. Howard Haines, M. D., Pa. ; 
Henry H. Ellyson, Ia.; Rebecca S. Allen, Pa.; Sarah 
L. North, Phila.; Solomon E. Barker, Del.; Rachel 
S. Hulme, Phila.; John Letchworth, Gtn.; James H. 
Moon, Pa., and for Everett Moon, Minn., and Dr. W. 
W. Moon, N. Y.; Finley Hutton, O., $8, for himself, 
Jonathan Briggs, Miriam French and Rebecca 8. Hod- 
gin; Abraham Cowgill, Cal., $10, for himself, Caroline 
Cope, John W. Patterson and Eunice Thomasson, $4, 
2 vols.; Norris J. Scott, Agent, Pa., $14, for himself, 
William Trimble, Elizabeth L. Thomas, Martha L. 
Scott, John Benington, Ann Elfreth Phila., and Sam’! 
Benington, Ia.; Lewis Hall, $40, for Parker Hall, 
Agent, O., Nathan L. Hall, Mary T. Hall, Josiah 
Hall, Lewis Hall, Joseph C. Hall, Jonathan Binns, 
Joseph P. Binns, J. Hervey Binns, Richard 8. Ashton, 
Walter Edgerton, William Atkinson, Gilbert McGrew, 
Hannah M. Matson, John W. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Nathan R. Smith, Beulah Thomas, Elwood D. Whim- 


Joseph E. Meyers, Ia.; R. Nicholson for Sarah Nich- 
olson and Henry Read, N. J. 


Ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 


P. R. G., $5; E. W. P., $5; A. S. P., $5; C. R., $25, 


B. M.R., $25 ; R. N., $20; J. E. R., $50; A Friend, $5° 
W. H. G., $20; C.C.,, New York, $10; J. P., $5; M.T 
E., $10. 


WixLuiaAM Evans, Treasurer. 


SarAu J. BEDELL will be in the city this summer 


and any Friends desiring house-furnishings or mer- 
chandise purchased will confer a favor by sending or- 
ders. Some Scotch shawls on hand, do not know of 
any others obtainable. 


Please address, 
2113 N. Seventh Street. 


WestrowNn BoarpDING ScHOOoL.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 


regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 


dressed to Wiiti1am F. WicKEeRSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 


warded to EpwarD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Diep, on the twenty-eighth of Fifth Month, 1898, 
Amy MIDDLETON, a member of Crosswicks Particular 
and Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
ninety-fifty year of herage. This dear Friend was in- 
structed in youth in the truths of the Christian religion 
as exemplitied by the lives and writings of the Society 
of Friends, and during her long life was firmly attached 
to their doctrines and testimonies. Possessed of large 
sympathy and a loving heart, she took warm interest 
in the affairs of old and young, which did not diminish 
with advancing years. She was regular in her attend- 
ance of meetings when health would permit. Her last 
illness extended through a period of several months, 
which she bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
retaining her faculties until near the end, when she 
was peacefully gathered, we humbly trust, into ever- 
lasting joy and rest. 

, in West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the Fourth 
of Seventh Mouth, 1898, MARTHA Cresson ROBERTS, 
daughter of the late Chas. W. and Martha W. Roberts, 
aged fifty-one years. A member of West Chester Par- 
ticular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——,at Varck, Kansas, Seventh Month 31st, 1898, 
in her fifty-seventh year, Mary E. Harvey, wife of 
Ephraim O. Harvey,a member of Spring River Monthly 
Meeting, Kans. Deceased was a daughter of Mordecai 
and Elizabeth Elmore. Born in Vermillion Co., LIL, 
and removed with her parents to Morgan County, Ind., 
when nine years old. She acquired a fair education 
and taught school in Cherokee County, Kansas, in the 
early settling of the State. Was married Fourth Mo. 
3rd, 1872, and settled with her husband in Grant Co., 
Ind. During the autumn of 1880 she removed with 
her family to Cherokee Co., Kans., where she lived 
until her death. She always lived an humble life and 
bore a faithful testimony to the principles of Friends. 
Always ready to help the needy and visit the afflicted, 
yet with a feeling that she was doing nothing worthy 
of praise or reward. Her life work and humbleness of 
mind is clearly described in Matthew xxv: 35, 39, and 
it can truly be said of her, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

, at her residence in Philad’a, on the twenty- 
second of Seventh Month, 1898, MartuHa ©. Barton, 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. For 
twenty-five years she was engaged asa teacher in West- 
town Boarding Schoo!. While in this position her kind 
and loving attentions to many of the pupils contributed 
much to their comfort and happiness. In this way she 
formed warm friendships which continued to the close of 
life. She possessed the gift of manifesting sympathy 
for those under affliction, and a service was often ren- 
dered by her in this way which was appreciated and 
acknowledged. “The memory of the just is blessed.” 


NNER ——— 








~ WILLIAM H. PILE#'S SUNS, PRINTER-, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 


